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FOREWORD 



F e w things are more disconcerting for the modern man 
than the Scriptural commentaries of the Fathers of the 
Church. On the one hand there is a fullness, both 
theological and spiritual, which gives to them a richness 
unequalled elsewhere. But at the same time modern man 
feels a stranger to their outlook and they cut clean through 
his modes of thought. Hence the depreciation, so common, 
of Patristic exegesis, which in varying degrees is felt among 
so many of our contemporaries. We cannot help feeling that 
this suspicion is due to the fact that, in all the works of the 
Golden Age of the Fathers, we find side by side the most 
divergent interpretations, in which good and bad are in- 
extricably mixed. The problem is how to find one’s way in 
this new world. If Origen speaks of the “ vast forest of the 
Scriptures”, how much more true is this of the luxuriant 
growth of commentaries which have grown up round the 
Scriptures. True enough that attempts have been made to 
classify. The various senses of Scripture have been grouped 
together. But these attempts, for want of a scientific 
analysis, have often enough made matters worse, by intro- 
ducing artificial categories. 

The only means of throwing some light on the matter 
will thus be to start from the facts themselves and to write 
the history of the origins of Patristic exegesis. But it is still 
impossible to write this history. In the first place numerous 
detailed monographs would be required on the principal 
authors. Some of these are already available. The exegesis 
of Clement of Alexandria has been studied by Claude 
Mondesert; of Origen by Pere de Lubac; of John Chrysostom 
by M. Lecomte; of Theodore of Mopsuestia by Mgr 
Devreesse, and of St Augustine by Maurice Pontet. These 
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studies are indispensable and of great value. Rut unfortun- 
ately they are isolated excursions into the exegesis of the 
Fathers and do not show its development. More especially, 
it is difficult to discern how much belongs to the traditional 
exegesis and how much to the writer’s own point of view. 
Hence it seemed that monographs of another kind were 
necessary, in which could be studied not an author, hut a 
theme and its gradual development. It is such studies as 
these which this book offers. It discusses the typological 
exegesis of certain themes of the Hexateuch from the second 
to the fourth centuries. For each of these themes it seemed 
that it was necessary to outline their early history in the 
Old and New Testaments and also in Palestinian and 
Alexandrian Judaism. This will allow us to distinguish 
more clearly what in the Fathers belongs to ecclesiastical 
tradition and is strictly speaking typology, and what has its 
origin in extraneous sources, especially in the allegory of 
Philo. 

We have not in the least pretended to make an exhaustive 
study of each of these themes, but have confined ourselves 
chiefly to the Latin and Greek writers, only occasionally 
considering the Syriac Patrology. While we have made a 
relatively complete study of the writers of the second and 
third centuries, since they are the most important for our 
purpose, we have been more selective in our study of the 
writers of the fourth century, and our enquiry ends with its 
close. We have made only passing excursions into the works 
of the great exegetes of the end of the fourth century and 
the beginning of the fifth — St John Chrysostom, St Jerome, 
St Cyril of Alexandria. For it has been our purpose to 
establish links, in connection with certain themes, between 
the typological exegesis of the New Testament and the great 
Doctors of the fourth century, in order to see whether there 
was a continuity between the two approaches and on what 
lines it was worked out. 




INTRODUCTION 



B efore we begin our detailed study it will be useful 
to give a bird’s-eye view of the typological literature of 
the second to the fourth centuries, so as to fit in the 
chief works which will be mentioned in this book. A first 
group is made up of controversial works against the Jews 
and the Gnostics. 1 Indeed it was these very dissensions con- 
cerning the Old Testament which led the Fathers to develop 
typology, which brought out, as against the Gnostics, the 
unity of the two Testaments, and the superiority of the New, 
against the Jews. Among the writings of the anti-Jewish 
polemic which are important for typology, we should men- 
tion the Epistle of the Pseudo-Barnabas and the Dialogue 
with Trypho of St Justin, 2 of the second century; the 
A elver sus Judaeos of Tertullian, the Testimonia ad Quirinum 
of St Cyprian, the Cibis Judaicis of Novatian, and a certain 
number of writings falsely attributed to St Cyprian, of which 
the chief is De Montibus Sina et Sion;’ all of the third cen- 
tury: when we come to the fourth century we have several 
Tractatus of St Zeno of Verona, against the Jews, particularly 
that on circumcision (I, 13; P.L. XI, 345) and those on 
the Exodus (II, 52-69; P.L. XI, 510-522). 4 Nor should 
we overlook the Syrian writings, where the controversy 
was particularly keen. Two texts concern us here, the 
Didascalia of the Apostles and the Demonstrations of 
Aphraates (P.O., I). 

1 On the relations of typographical exegesis and the anti-Jewish contro- 
versy see M. Simon, Verus Israel, pp. 188-213. 

2 For the anti-Jewish controversy in these two works see Karl Thieme, Kirche 
und Synagoge, 1947. 

3 C.S.E.L., III, 3, 104-119. 

4 For all these writings see B. Blumenkranz, Die Judenpredight Augustins, 
pp. 9-58. 
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Typology also held an important place in the controversy 
against the Gnostics. The chief works are the Adversus 
Haereses of St Irenaeus, especially Books III to V, and the 
Adversus Marcionem of Tertullian . 1 These are two of the 
most important sources for our enquiry. Typology will also 
play a great part in the conflict with Manicheanism which 
adopted the Gnostic errors concerning the Old Testament. 
The Contra Faustum Manichaeum of St Augustine will here 
be very important. The Gnostics themselves interpreted 
the Old Testament as symbolical of the truths of the 
Pleroma. This Gnostic exegesis can be found especially in 
the epitomes in Book I of the Adversus Haereses of St 
Irenaeus, in Excerpta ex Theodoto of Clement of Alex- 
andria , 2 and in the Letter to Flora of Ptolemy . 3 

A second class of works which are important for typology 
are the sacramental catechetical courses. One of the main 
points of these was to show how the types of the Old Testa- 
ment have been fulfilled in the Sacraments. They always 
have a chapter on this subject. Thus the De Baptismo of 
Tertullian devotes Chapter VIII to the types of Baptism. 
The most important writings date from the fourth century, 
the Mystagogical Lectures of St Cyril of Jerusalem, the De 
Mysteriis and De Sacramentis of St Ambrose, the Mysta- 
gogical Catecheses, preserved in Syriac, of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia . 4 Baptismal typology has been studied by Lund- 
berg . 5 Besides written sources, iconography should not be 
forgotten, especially paintings in the catacombs, which, as 
the Abbe Martimort has shown, are undoubtedly types of 
the Sacraments . 6 

The Homilies which were delivered on the occasion of 

1 For Marcion’s attitude to the Old Testament, see E. C. Blackman, Marcion 
and his influence, 1948, pp. no seq. 

2 See the edition of F. M. Sagnard ( Sources Chretiennes, 22). 

3 See the edition of G. Quispel ( Sources Chretiennes, 24). 

4 English translation by Mingana in Woodbrooke Studies, VII. French 
translation by R. Tonneau and R. Devreesse, Vatican, 1949. 

5 La typologie baptismale dans Vancienne eglise, Lund, 1942. 

6 “ L’iconographie des catacombes et la catichese antique ”, Rev. Archeol. 
Christ., 1949, pp. 1 -10. 
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Feasts also come into the category of Liturgical writings. 
The earliest of these is undoubtedly the Homily on Easter 
by Melito of Sardis, a contemporary of St Irenaeus, 1 which 
was recently discovered. The Easter Homily which was 
published among the Spuria of St John Chrysostom (P.G. 
LIX, 735) has been shown by Fr. Charles Martin 2 to belong 
to Hippolytus of Rome and certainly contains elements of 
very early date. In the fourth century we have the short 
Tractatus of Zeno of Verona on the same theme (P.L. XI, 
500-508) and on other liturgical feasts. The Cappadocian 
Fathers have left us Liturgical Homilies which are of prim- 
ary importance for typology, particularly the Homilies of 
St Gregory of Nazianzus on Easter (P.G. XXXVI, 625-663) 
and on Pentecost (P.G. XXXVI, 427-452); also that of St 
Gregory of Nyssa on Christmas (P.G. XL VI, 1 127-1 150) and 
on the Epiphany (P.G. XLVI, 578-600). 3 

The liturgical writings give us the traditional typology of 
the Church; they form part of its elementary teaching. A 
more erudite typology is found in the writings addressed to 
the better educated Christians, in which are found elements 
of the allegorizings of Philo 4 and the anagogism of the 
Gnostics : these writings form the earliest spiritual treatises. 
Such are the Stromata of Clement of Alexandria 5 in the 
second century; the Treatise on Prayer of Origen in the 
third century; with the Banquet of the XII Virgins of 
Methodius of Philippi 6 : in the fourth century the Gnostic 
Centuries and the Hiera of Evagrius of Ponticus. The 
works of which we have hitherto been speaking, anti-Jewish 

1 “ The Homily on the Passion ”, by Melito, Bishop of Sardis, edited by 
Campbell Bonner, Studies and Documents, London, 1940. 

2 “ Un irepl tov ttc iax& de saint Hippolyte retrouve ” in Rech. Sc. Rel., XVI, pp. 
148-165. 

3 For the typology of these last two texts see J. Danielou, Le mystere du 
culte dans les homelies liturgiques de Gregoire de Nysse, Festgabe Casel, 
1950. 

4 For Philos’s influence see Heinisch, Der Einfluss Philos auf die diteste 
christliche Exegese, 1908, pp. 41 seq 

5 See Mondesert, Essai sur Clement d’Alexandrie, pp. 80-252. 

6 Methodius was Bishop of Olympus, then of Philippi. We refer to him 
by the latter name in this book. 
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Polemics, liturgical catechetical instructions, Gnostic initia- 
tions, are all based on the typological interpretation of the Old 
Testament, but they do not form consecutive commentaries 
on the text. It is only in the third century that the Christian 
didascalia began to provide a continuous commentary on the 
Scriptures, after the manner of the Rabbinical midrashim 
and the Philonian treatises, either through their Homilies or 
in academic instruction. Hippolytus of Rome appears to be 
the first author who composed works of this kind. We still 
have, in Greek, his Commentary on Daniel and the Treatise 
on the Blessings of Jacob . 1 His Commentary on the Canticle 
of Canticles exists only in Georgian, Armenian and Syriac 
translations . 2 

But incontestably the works of Origen are the most im- 
portant for this period which concerns us. These comprise 
homilies, commentaries and scholia. Especially we shall 
make use of the Homilies on Genesis, on Exodus , 3 on 
Leviticus, on Numbers, on Joshua, the Commentaries on St 
John, on St Matthew, and on St Luke. In these we see 
Origen as a witness to the general typological tradition, such 
as we find in the liturgical and controversial writings; while 
he brings out all its richness, he is also influenced by the 
writings of Philo and the Gnostics, especially in his earlier 
works, such as Book III of the De Principiis and the 
Commentary on St John. 4, 

There will be a considerable development of these com- 
mentaries on Scripture in the fourth century. The greater 
part of these works have perished and we possess only frag- 
ments in the Catena, from which partial reconstructions 
have been made. We can thus have but a very inadequate 
idea of the work of Didymus the Blind, of Diodor e of Tarsus, 

1 The latter has been edited by C. Diobonoutis, Texte und Untersuch., 
XXXVIII, I (1911). 

2 German trans. by Bonwetsch in the Berlin Corpus, Hippolytus Werke, I, 
pp. 343 seq. and in Texte und Untersuch., XXIII, ic (1902). 

3 See the translation in Sources Chretiennes with H. de Lubac’s introduction. 

4 1 do not dwell on points here which I have developed in my book on 

Origen (Eng. trans. pp. 1 74-199). 




